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matter that it treats the book should be immensely popular 
just now in an English edition; but that edition should, in the 
interests of good temper and good scholarship, be made to consist 
of a clear-cut, continuous narrative, with enough additional 
light on local conditions to suit our American ignorance of Mex- 
ican affairs, and with a generous relegation of quotations to foot- 
notes and appendices. It should also omit two offensive charges, 
one on page 59, and the other on page 307, which are neither 
necessary nor useful for the purposes of the book. Finally, 
if the author and his prospective translator will bear another 
suggestion, it should close with a good, modern, alphabetical 
index. 



Our First War with Mexico. By Franklin Bishop. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. Pp. 225. 

History is best viewed at a distance. The truth of this came 
home to us very recently. In the excitement attendant upon 
the threatened war with Mexico every man was interpreting 
the course of our government in the light of his own personal 
interests; some could see only religious issues while others were 
blinded in their judgment by the fact that their own financial 
resources were at stake. 

So, too, was it the case of our first War with Mexico. The 
author of the present volume tells us in his preface that he has 
tried to give a fair account of the cause and events of our first 
war with Mexico, as it were to offset the effects of those accounts 
written at the time of the war and accordingly lacking either 
the calm, clear judgment of the historian since they were written 
while the country was still exulting in victory, or the unprejudiced 
views of non-partisan since they were written under the influence 
of abolition. Accordingly, standing at this distance of seventy 
years, he sums up for us in a clear-headed manner, the causes, 
progress and outcome of that first war. 

He wisely begins by giving us the history of the geography of 
Texas. Since the boundary line between Texas and Mexico 
was one of the bones of contention that brought on the war he 
traces its history from the very beginning down through the 
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Louisiana purchase. In the early history of Spanish activities 
in this section, he describes but briefly, as also later in speaking 
of California, the work of the Friars in settling the country. 

From this history of New Spain he passes to the Mexican War 
of Independence and then to the migrations of Americans to 
Texas under the leadership of Moses Austin. The Americans 
here constantly increasing in number had many and serious 
difficulties with the central government because of the latter's 
suspicion that they had been sent hither by the United States 
Government in an attempt to extend its boundary lines. Soon 
military rule was established over the colonists, which lead to an 
uprising under Gen. Sam Houston and finally the Texans' declara- 
tion of independence. When the new republic was admitted 
into the Union, Mexico objected to its annexation since its 
independence had never been recognized. 

In his chapter, on the causes of the war, our author considers 
this last to be the chief one and so sets at naught the theory of those 
who held that a deep set plot of slave owners had been responsible 
for the war in having been behind all the activities and difficulties 
of the Texan settlers. Slavery is thus exonerated and the old 
dispute about the boundary line is chiefly responsible for the war. 

Mr. Bishop's description of the war itself is most inter- 
esting. He carries us from the capture of Thornton's dragoons 
at the outset of the war through the Battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma under the forceful, energetic leadership 
of Gen. Taylor; we next find ourselves in the conquest of Cali- 
fornia with Fremont only to return again to forge into the 
enemy's country from Monterey to Buena Vista with Taylor. 
Gen. Phil Kearney and Col. Domphan are our commanders in 
New Mexico and Chihuahua while at Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo 
Gen. Scott, a master of strategy, leads the carefully planned 
attack. After a short respite for peace negotiations, we again 
accom pany Scott on his march from Puebla to Churubusco and 
finally enter with him into the City of Mexico. Such is our 
author's style that the hard facts of history have been made most 
interesting; captivated by the fire of his imagination we almost 
live the events through which he takes us. 

In his concluding chapter on the results of the war, after 
narrating our gains in territory and losses in men he calls attention 
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to the fact, which he supports with a few illustrations, that Mexico 
supplemented West Point and Annapolis as a training school 
for the Civil War. 

The reader will find in this clear, lively account of our 
first war with Mexico many parallels with our recent troubles; 
to do this the author seems to have made a special point. The 
book is of value also as a reference work having a handy index 
of seven pages. 



The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805. By Catharine C. 
Cleveland. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1915. 
Pp. 215. 

This little volume is the result of Miss Cleveland's studies 
for the doctorate degree in the Department of History at the 
University of Chicago. The subject is the Protestant religious 
awakening in the middle west known as the Kentucky Revival. 
The voices of Protestant ministers were not heard in the Indiana 
and Illinois territory until more than 100 years after the advent 
of the first Jesuit missionary, and naturally the only religious 
activity in that country prior to 1800 was Catholic. In Miss 
Cleveland's discussion of the early religious conditions the work 
of the missionary priests is scarcely mentioned. The revival 
leaders headed by the Presbyterian, James McGready, their 
methods and teachings are described and the culmination of the 
movement are the subjects of the second and third chapters; 
and the concluding chapters contain an account of the bodily 
exercises and emotional features which characterized the revival 
meetings and their influence upon the religious and social life 
of the regions affected. These pages are the most interesting 
to the general reader. 

Miss Cleveland relates many instances of the peculiar physical 
manifestations and bodily exercises, the singing and dancing, 
jerking and muscular contortions of the people induced through 
religious frenzy generated by the exhortations of the preachers. 
The persons so affected were generally women and children in 
the humbler walks of life; the better educated, excepting in rare 
instances, were not in sympathy with the revival and took but 



